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“ BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND,”—Cowper. 
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LORD AUBERLEY A GUEST OF SIR EDWARD DE WICHEHALSE. 


THE DOONES OF EXMOOR. 


CHAPTER III, 


“It must be very lonely for his lordship at the village 
inn these long evenings,” said Jennifried to her father, 
as they sat conversing in the breakfast-room. “I can 
Scarcely imagine anything more wisht, as the people 
express it. Could we not invite him to the abbey until 
he is able to resume his duties again ?” 

“Your heart is kind, Jennie, and your motive praise- 
worthy,” her father answered ; “ but Lord Auberley is, 
after all, a stranger to us, and I fear that our society 
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would be rather irksome than otherwise to one who 
has been accustomed to city gaiety, and would not 
fully sympathize with us, perhaps, in our religious 
habits.” 

“But religion, dear father, has nothing more to fear 
than this, that it is not properly understood. When 
people see what it really is, they cannot but value it; 
and this might be the case with Lord Auberley, if he 
were our guest for a time.” 

“Truly, my child,” said the baronet, unable to control 
a smile, “ you are not only wise but simple concerning 
good. Can we justly regard ourselves as such exem- 
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plary exponents of religion as to invite an examination, 
in the hope that it will secure both respect and imita- 
tion P” 

« And why should we hesitate,” she replied, “ when an 
opportunity is put into our hands of doing good, to let 
our light be seen? Would not an opposite course sa- 
vour of affected humility ? And in this case we should 
be performing at the same time a real kindness to an 
invalid.” 

“ Well, well, Jennie,” her father responded, “let it be 
as you wish; and I trust we shall both of us be able to 
act wisely in a perfect way.” 

Lord Auberley was delighted with his change of 
quarters. Though differing from De Wichehalse in his 
estimate of the political and religious state of the country, 
he could not but respect the baronet’s penetrating judg- 
ment, and the sterling solidity of character which made 
itself apparent in all he did and said; whilst the dig- 
nified and open-hearted demeanour of Miss Jennifried 
served greatly to enhance in his regards those personal 
charms and brilliant accomplishments which he had both 
discernment and taste to appreciate. Nor did his own 
merits remain unobserved or unadmired. Handsome in 
person, and well informed in mind, he became an agree- 
able addition to the family; but he could not hide from 
the discriminating observation of Sir Edward a cast 
of character which seemed to say that he was deficient 
in those qualities which are essential to a course of 
unwavering sincerity and unbending rectitude. 

For the first time in his life, his lordship was brought 
into close daily contact with a Christianity which was 
not in word and in tongue, but in deed and in truth; 
and for a while he felt uneasy and constrained. Their 
religious habits and conversations were so foreign to the 
bent of his mind, and so contrary to all his past associa- 
tions, that he scarcely knew how to carty himself, and 
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inwardly repudiated what he could not but outwardly 


respect. One thing, however, particularly struck him 
—the naturalness and all-pervading character of the 
religion he witnessed, Instead of being a thing of times 
and seasons, it leavened their whole life. Instead of 
displaying itself in artificial phases of character, and 
occasional tones of voice which had nothing to do with 
their ordinary manners, it existed as an element of life, 
an uninterrupted flow of healthy, happy feeling, which 
raised them infinitely above him, not only in the qualities 
displayed, but in the blessedness enjoyed. Expecting to 
meet with the stiffness of religious art, and the stern- 
ness of religious solemnity, he was astonished to find 
himself in a charmed circle of blithesome feeling, where 
the presence of Christianity was sensibly felt, whilst 
there was a total absence of those chilling, uncongenial 
features, which so frequently astonish and repel. 

“Your name has often been associated with those I 
little respect,” he said one day to Miss Wichehalse; 
“but if all that is called Puritan were but the counter- 
part of what I have witnessed here, there would be a 
new birth to opinion, both in court andscamp.” 

“You think so, Lord Auberley,” replied Jennifried ; 
“but, according to my idea, no mere change of opinion 
with regard to the worth of a religious party would 
touch the sore that is festering in the body politic. 
Christian men are disposed to quarrel with each other ; 
but the only contention worth anything is that which 
has respect to the faith once delivered to the saints—the 
Protestant faith, for which my forefathers suffered, and 
which God has given to this country as a precious and 
inviolable trust.” 

“ You discourse like William Prynne,” said Auberley, 
checking a langh, “and I would you were an adviser in 
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high places. ‘Your well-balanced views might turn the 
tide, perhaps, and prevent a division into hostile parties 
who will be greater enemies to each other than if they 
were of different nations,” 

“ Praises,” said the young lady, looking annoyed, 
“are satire, when insincere. They who would give 
pleasure by flattery, must not be suspected to flatter.” 

“ And why should I be suspected at all, Miss de 
Wichehalse ?” answered Auberley. “I have been too 
kindly treated, and too favourably impressed, to utter 
anything save the honest dictates of my heart. I really 
think it a thousand pities the baronet and yourself 
should be buried in these solitudes, wasting your sweet- 
ness like flowers in a desert, especially when the upper 
circles of society would be benefited by such influences 
as you could exert. For myself, I shall always be 
thankful that circumstances, painful as they have been, 
introduced me to such gifted, amiable, and excellent 
friends.” 

“You are too laudatory, Lord Auberley, indeed you 
are,” said the young lady; “ but I cannot be otherwise 
than thankful to know your stay is agreeable, and to 
hope that it may be as beneficial as you contemplate. I 
do not forget, however, that new acquaintances, like the 
new moon, please at first sight, and so on, till they each 
come to their full, when the waning becomes rapid and 
darkening.” 

“ Say not so, Miss Wichchalse,” responded Auberley, 
“but let your symbol be that of the sun, whose morning 
and evening rays are equally bright and mellow. My 
esteem can do nothing but grow.” 

It appeared to Miss Jennifried that his lordship’s 
stay at the abbey had really, as he himself said, been 
productive of no little good, creating useful impressions, 
and giving to his character a more religious and deter- 
minate tone; and as his attractive manfiers and refined 
conversation made his society peculiarly agreeable, she 
became unconsciously susceptible of an interest in his 
favour, which her father did not fail to notice. He was 
too well acquainted with human nature, however, to 
make use of a direct or indirect implication; for we are 
oftentimes unaware of a sentiment until we feel ourselves. 
suspected of it, He therefore waited for a suitable 
opportunity to reveal his mind, and it soon presented 
itself, 

“Do you not think, dear father,” said Jennifried, when 
Lord Auberley had been their guest about six weeks, 
“that our visitor is becoming more thoughtful and 
serious? He coincides in your opinions almost entirely 
now, and takes an interest in our little religious services 
which he did not at the first.” 

“TI certainly observe a difference, dear,” replied Sir 
Edward ; “ but you must distinguish between the modi- 
fying power of association, and the moulding influence 
of truth. Just as evil communications corrupt what is 
good, so good communications abash what is wrong. 
Circumstances will often polish the surfaco whilst there 
is no radical change within. Our knowledge of Lord 
Auberley is too superficial, and our acquaintance with 
him too brief, to form an opinion that can make him 
more engaging than a passing stranger. When he goes 
again into gay society and court life, and meets with old 
opinions and habits, the probability is that he will be 
what he was—like the spring, which recoils immediately 
the pressure is withdrawn. We must beware of hasty 
judgments in regard to what is promising, as well as 
regard to what is suspicious, lest our feelings should be 
enlisted before we are aware of it, and the heart be 
ensnared and deceived.” j 

Jennifried was silent for a moment, and then said, in 
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a serious tone, “Then, even in respect to our opinions 
of others, we should keep our hearts with all diligence, 
dear father. Is it not so?” 

“Certainly, my love: for our opinions regulate our 
feelings ; and these, again, help to determine our mental 
bias and our moral actions. Let us hope that Lord 
Auberley’s stay with us may do him service; but he has 
yet to show himself a friend whom, in the fullest sense, 
we can confide in and esteem.” 

“IT am sure he values your friendship, father,” she 
answered, “and desires to reciprocate it. He really 
appears sincere.” 

“ Friendship, my dear,” replied Sir Edward, “ though 
I do not wish to be severe or personal, is, sooth to say, 
nothing more* than a traffic in many cases, whereby 
self-love proposes to itself to be a gainer in some way or 
other. But here comes Lord Auberley himself.” 

“T do think, Sir Edward,” he said, bowing to Miss 
Wichehalse, “ that I am strong enough now to join you 
in dispersing that Badgeworthy gang of brigands. But 
we must have some sort of a fixed plan, and do things @ 
la militaire.” 

“T’ll see at once, then,” replied the baronet, “ what 
strength can be collected; and we'll draw out a scheme 
of the campaign to-morrow.” 

The Doones, of whom we have spoken so frequently, 
had established themselves in one of the deep gloomy 
glens which here and there break up the wavy mono- 
tony of the moor, or form connecting links with the 
hill country around. It was denominated the Warren, 
and was weil adapted to be the hiding-place and strong- 
hold of lawless men, Its rugged sides were covered 


with oaks and firs, intermingled with stripling trees of 
beech and blackthorn; and ever and anon huge projec- 


tions of granite, flanked by variously formed masses of 
rocks, stood out in the declivity, defying an every-day 
intrusion, and rendering a descent both difficult and 
dangerous. It was shaped like a horse-shoe, the upper 
end being peculiarly steep, with a swampy flat below, 
shrouded by confused shrubs, and swollen during the 
winter season into a sombre tarn; whilst the lower and 
narrower end sloped gradually up towards the moor 
into a pleasant glade, which afforded an easy way of 
access to the whole dell. In this confined pass the 
marauders had reared their dwellings, and, aided by 
their wives and families, carried on a trade in furze, 
wood, and peat, as their ostensible mode of gaining a 
livelihood. It was well known, however, that there were 
amongst them a number of broken-down outlaws—some 
of them of good birth, but whose habits had unfitted 
them for respectable society, and hardened them to the 
committal of crime; and, as a gang of freebooters, they 
were the terror of the country. Various accounts were 
given of their numbers; but the general impression was 
that they could not muster more than a dozen. 

It was considered advisable by Sir Edward and Lord 
Auberley that the proposed attack on the robbers should 
be made between midnight and break of day, when the 
moon was waning, as a measure of light would be in- 
dispensable, and the brigands would by that time, pro- 
bably, have closed their night’s prowling and carousals. 
Accordingly, towards the close of January a party of 
fifteen, composed of gentlemen and farmers of the dis- 
trict, assembled at Simonsborth, under the conduct of 
the baronet and his lordship, determined, if possible, to 
exterminate the formidable gang. They were well 
armed ; but it was generally understood that capture was 
to be preferred to bloodshed. They had lighted, as it 
happened, on a clear frosty night, with a cutting breeze 
from the sea, which whistled through the naked trees, 





and gathered into wreaths and patches the scanty snow 
with which the ground was covered; and so they passed 
silently through the wood towards the desolate moor. 
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FROM THE “ MAGASIN PITTORESQUE.’’ * 


In one of the faubourgs of the charming capital of Dau- 
phiny stands a well-constructed building, which is the 
seat of the Alimentary Association: or, as it is familiarly 
called by the working people of the city, among whom it 
is very popular, “The Alimentary.” The ground in front 
is well planted with shrubs and flowers, and ornamented 
with jets of water tastefully arranged; the whole place 
having a peculiarly neat and pleasing aspect, which of 
itself is calculated to attract. 

A few years since, some worthy citizens of Grenoble, 
the mayor at their head, struck with the numerous in- 
conveniences and dangers to which the working classes 
were exposed, in consequence of having to resort to in- 
ferior eating-houses (in the immediate neighbourhood of 
which wine-shops were always to be found) for the pur- 
pose of taking their meals, conceived the idea of a 
reform. Their primary object was rather to improve the 
moral condition of their poorer neighbours than to fur- 
nish them with any material aid. Instead of the smok- 
ing, the disputes, the drunkenness, the disorders of all 
kinds, which the well-disposed workman was frequently 
compelled to witness in these places, they wished to set 
before him examples of moderation and propriety; then, 
as a subordinate object, they wished to teach him to 
prefer simple, wholesome, well-prepared food, to the in- 
ferior and adulterated dishes to which he had been accus- 
tomed; and finally, in order to induce him to avail him- 
self of these advantages, they wished to give him a sub- 
stantial bonus in the shape of reduced expenditure—a 
plan which, it must be admitted, wisely combined his 
moral with his material welfare, and which has already 
produced the best results. 

One of the most striking features in the internal 
regulation of this establishment, and to which, in spite 
of its simplicity, much of its success is probably owing, 
is that each person attends to his own wants, an arrange- 
ment which prevents all expostulations and noisy or- 
ders to the waiters. Another peculiarity is, that the 
articles consumed are paid for in advance; and thus 
those disagreeable discussions are entirely avoided, 
which frequently arise where the contrary practice pre- 
vails; and the most perfect order and decorum reign 
throughout the place. 

On the occasion of my visit we had scarcely entered 
the front court when my friend exclaimed, “ Choose your 
dinner ; yonder is the bill of fare for the day.” Looking 
in the direction indicated, I saw upon the walla large 
board, furnished with sliding compartments, on which 
were inscribed, in legible characters, a list of the pro- 
visions for that day. There were two kinds of soup, 
four of meat, four of vegetables, and several sorts of 
fruits, etc., for dessert. This was a sufficient variety to 
satisfy all tastes; in addition to which, I was informed 
that there is a change in the provisions every day. 

Having made my selection from the list before me, 
we went to a wicket (which all are obliged to approach 
in their regular turn), and, in exchange for our money, 
we received as many metal counters of different kinds, 
as we desired to have portions. The reader will excuse 





* This was written before the reports appeared of the successful ex- 
periments at Glasgow, Manchester, and other towns in this conntry. 
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these details, which are needful to explain the working 
of the institution, and will now kindly accompany us to 
the opposite side of the court, where there is another 
wicket which opens into the kitchen. There, before a 
large dresser, which is scrupulously clean, the counters 
are exchanged for the various commodities which they 
represent; and each person, on receiving what he 
demands, goes and takes his place in a fine lofty dining- 
hall, pierced with numerous windows, and furnished 
with a number of large dining-tables. When he has 
finished his portion, he returns to the kitchen wicket, 
obtains another, and then resumes his place. At the 
end of the repast he has only to retire; anda waiter 
forthwith clears away the plates, etc., and prepares the 
vacant place for a new comer. 

At the time of our entrance there were several hun- 
dred persons in the room, but there was neither noise 
nor confusion ; conversation was carried on in a subdued 
tone, and every one seemed politely considerate for his 
neighbours. ‘This was seen at a glance; for, side by 
side with working men, were seated, without any appear- 
ance of restraint or repugnance, students, shopmen, and 
even ecclesiastics. ‘“At Paris,” I said to my friend, “the 
omnibus is the school of politeness for the working 
classes; but here you have one which I see is even more 
efficient.” 

The citizens of Grenoble have not contented them- 
selves with barely founding this establishment; they have 
continued to watch over it with a persevering interest, 
without which its efficiency would probably soon be im- 
paired. A committee of one hundred persons, chosen 
from amongst them, perform this duty in turn. Three 
of them are in attendance every day: one of whom pre- 
sides in the cash department, while the other two walk 
about in the dining-hall and kitchen, listening to com- 
plaints, if there are any, and by their simple presence 
maintaining order and decorum throughout the place. 
Besides this precaution, the rules of the institution make 
further provision for the maintenance of good conduct 
within its precincts. For example, there is a separate 
room for the use of women; no person is permitted to 
have more than two portions of wine; and, in extreme 
cases, expulsion may be resorted to; but, so far as I was 
able to judge, the presence of these two gentlemen, pass- 
ing about among the guests, politely and assiduously 
doing, as it were, the honours of the house, is far more 
effective than any rules could possibly be. 

And now if, after having given this preliminary infor- 
mation, I may be permitted to refer for a moment to my 
dinner and its accessories, 1 would say that there was 
far more comfort and cleanliness here than in an eating- 
house of the second class; and if, on the one hand, there 
were no dainty productions of the culinary art, neither, 
on the other, was there anything but what was of excel- 
lent quality, and well prepared. The managers have had 
the good sense to engage as cook a man who has had 
experience in first-rate houses, and who is acquainted 
with all the resources of his art. I was shown a general 
list of the provisions which are served from time to time, 
and I found that it included almost everything which we 
are accustomed to find in the lists of houses of a superior 
class—all the vegetables, all the fruits, some twenty 
different preparations of meat, and even turkeys and 
fowls. I found the soup especially good; and, as per- 
sons who do not take their meals at the place are allowed 
to purchase whatever they wish for consumption at 
home, a great quantity of it is thus disposed of. At 
meal times children may be seen flocking from all parts 
to the spot, in order to procure some of this savoury and 
nutritious food, which is very superior to anything that 
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could be prepared by the poor at their own habita- 
tions. 

When we had finished our repast, which consisted of 
soup, fricasseed veal, roast beef, vegetables, and dessert, 
I requested my friend to inform me how much he had 
expended on my account. “Ah!” said he, “I would not 
have you suppose that you have dined as a workman 
would have done; you have completely ruined me, for I 
have paid no less than eightpence halfpenny! But I 
will now tell you how in general men of that class pro- 
ceed. In the morning they take one portion of soup 
with bread, and one of wine; at dinner a plate of meat 
backed up with vegetables, and a portion of wine; and 
in the evening the same as in the morning—all of which 
things together only cost them eightpence.” And, as I 
uttered an exclamation of surprise at the smallness of 
the charge, he added, “ This is indeed a great benefit 
which results from the working of the association. The 
expenses of the establishment are very small when 
divided amongst so many; and the provisions being 
bought in bulk, their quality can easily be checked, while 
at the same time all the advantage which arises from 
wholesale purchases is secured. The soup, which you 
have just pronounced so excellent, is sold at the rate of 
a pint and a half for a pen.y; aplate of vegetables costs 
the same price; a plate of meat, with or without a sea- 
soning of vegetables, twopence; four ounces of bread, a 
halfpenny; and a portion of wine a penny! Our prices 
are invariable; but when the cost of provisions advances, 
we make a slight diminution in the quantity of the por- 
tions, to make up for which, our customers take an extra 
portion of bread, if the appetite requires it. In con- 
sequence of its excellent arrangements, the establishment 
is becoming more and more popular. It was my turn 
to make up the last quarterly accounts, and during that 
period we had sold no less than 255,000 portions, or an 


average of 2800 every day, so that you see we are doing 


business. The numbers for the corresponding quarters 
in the three previous years were 160,000, 191,000, and 
244,000, showing constant and well-sustained progress. 
Although the association does not seek to make a profit 
by its operations, yet such is the carefulness of its ma- 
nagement, that there is always a small balance in its 
favour; and this has been applied hitherto to the im- 
provement of the furniture and utensils—as, for example, 
to the purchase of the porcelain on which your dinner 
has been served. We, however, contemplate forming 
with it in the future a reserve fund, on which we may 
fall back in times of scarcity ; and thus our customers, 
while supplying themselves comfortably and economi- 
cally, will, unknown to themselves, be laying by a trifle 
against a rainy day, which will be restored to them in 
the way and at the time which will be most advantageous 
for them.” 

But, notwithstanding the manifest advantages of the 
institution, as set forth in the preceding statement of 
my friend, I felt one very powerful objection to it arise 
in my mind; and accordingly I said to him— 

“Will you permit me to tell you, at the risk of ap- 
pearing to be the most ungrateful of guests, that I do 
not altogether admire your establishment? It is true 
that you enable persons to dine well, economically, and 
in good company ; but this is not enough: itis necessary, 
above all, in matters of this kind to keep the family 
relation intact. Those families which discontinue taking 
their meals together seem to me very materially to 
loosen their bond of union by giving up that which is the 
most practical proof of their oneness, and therefore I 
would not be thought to approve an institution, however 
meritorious it might be in other respects, the obvious 
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tendency of which is to set aside the household table, 
and consequently to render the domestic hearth less 
honoured and cherished.” 

“How hastily you jump to a conclusion,” replied my 
friend; “ you would quite alarm me by your prognosti- 
cations, if I were not fully satisfied, both as to the ex- 
cellence of our intentions, and also as to their beneficial 
results. But I think you may find a satisfactory reply 
to the objection which you have made in the marked 
disproportion which exists between our two dining-halls 
—that of the men, and that of the women and children. 
The latter is an exceptional thing, has but few visitors, 
and those few are almost exclusively single women, 
without any family ties. It is true that, thanks to the 
recources which our establishment offers, many families 
have quite given up cooking at home, much to their 
advantage in every respect. Instead of purchasing their 
necessaries at the market or the shop ata very dear rate, 
as the poor almost always do, the mother has nothing to 
do but to send one of her children here to fetch what is 
required ; and although she no longer cooks the dinner, 
she yet continues to spread the table the same as before. 
The household table, therefore, is not set aside, as you 
fear, nor is the sacredness of the hearth imperilled 
because the kitchen fire is no longer lighted. It is by 
no means necessary that a mother should prepare with 
her own hands the food of her family; and if she is set 
at liberty from that obligation, she has, of course, all the 
more time to devote to her children and to her other 
household duties. Consequently, the entire well-being of 
the family is increased, and, along with it, the satisfaction 
which the father feels when he is surrounded by those 
whom he is bound to cherish. You may depend upon 
it that the inferiority of the provisions, and the badness 
of the cookery which he finds at home, have often driven 
the working man from the bosom of his family to seek 
his comforts elsewhere, and thus he has contracted many 
evil habits and companionships.” 

I still, however, had some misgivings on the subject, 
seeing which, my friend added— 

“But, lest you should think that what I have just 
said, though very plausible, is still altogether imaginary, 
come along with me fora moment. I have occasion to 
call upon a workman in this quarter whom I sometimes 
employ; we shall no doubt find him at his dinner, and 
you shall judge for yourself whether your apprehensions 
are correct.” 

Accordingly, we set out for his residence, and on our 
arrival found the room occupied by the family in a state 
of perfect order: no untidy utensils or grease from the 
cookery disfiguring the place. In the centre of the 
apartment stood a table covered with a cloth, at which 
six persons were seated, four of whom were children. 
‘The mother was a glove-maker, and, with the two younger 
children, took charge of the house. At meal times, when 
the father returns from his work at a neighbouring fac- 
tory, he finds the table spread with the varied and appe- 
tising food which is fetched from the “ Alimentary ;” and, 
the portions being large enough to admit of sub-division, 
some of the children dine (with the exception of the 
bread which they consume), so to speak, for nothing. 
Before the association was founded, the mother was 
generally so pressed with work, that she had no time 
whatever to attend to the wants of the family; no cook- 
ing was therefore ever done in the house, and they lived 
entirely upon bread, and the various unwholesome pre- 
parations which are generally sold at the pork-shops. 
The father, disgusted with this mode of living, often 
allowed himself to be persuaded by his comrades to go 
and dine with them elsewhere, to the neglect of his home 
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obligations, a circumstance which I was happy to hear 
never occurs now; and as we talked on the subject, the 
worthy man took up his glass, and drank success to the 
“ Alimentary,” evidently rejoicing in the improvement 
which it had been the means of effecting in his domestic 
comfort and happiness. 

Seeing, then, that such excellent results are effected 
by this institution, we would follow the example of this 
son of toil, and wish it long life and abundant success, 
as a contributory to the physical and moral improvement 
of the working population of Grenoble. From it we 
may learn how much may be done, by combined and 
well-directed effort, with comparatively small and simple 
means, to better the condition of a most deserving class 
of the people; and we trust that its example may be 
extensively followed in many other of the large towns of 
France. 





JACKDAWS. 


Everrsopy knows the fable of the Jackdaw and the 
Peacocks, but it is not everybody that sees the propriety 
of making the jackdaw the bird to be guilty of dressing 
himself up in borrowed plumes—of wishing to pass him- 
self off as another bird. It might seem as if a turkey- 
cock would be more likely to set up as a peacock; but, 
whew! a turkey-cock would as soon wish to pass for a 
tomtit. Look at him as he swaggers about; he con- 
siders himself immeasurably superior to all the rest of 
creation. <A citizen of the United (?) States would be 
as likely to try and pass himself off for a citizen of the 
Republic of San Marino, as a turkey-cock would for a 
peacock. But with the jackdaw the case is different. 
He does not, it is true, aim so high as the peacock: the 
rook is his model. To unobservant eyes his attempt 
is, perhaps, successful; the two “birds pass as black 
feathered bipeds of the crow kind: they feed together, 
they fly together, and often breed in close neighbour- 
hood; but watch them, and you will soon be able to 
distinguish the half-dozen pairs of jackdaws that have 
attached themselves to a colony of two or three hundred 
rooks. We will suppose that you are too distant to see 
that the jackdaw is not really black all over, but has a 
powdered head, or that he has a black beak, while the 
adult rook has a white one; but observe them spread 
over a field, searching for food. In the first place, the 
rook is considerably larger than his hanger-on; but let 
that pass, and note the different gait and air of the two 
birds. The rook stalks gravely along, as if life was a 
serious matter to him—as if he knew himself to be an 
important personage, whose position and dignity were 
fully recognised by the world at large; but the jackdaw 
trips about in an unequal, uneasy manner, rapidly twist- 
ing his head from side to side, and making the most of 
himself—as much as to say, “ Look at me, and see how 
well I become the aristocratic society in which I move. 
My cousin the rook is always glad to have me in his 
company, and these family ties ought always to be kept 
u mg 

When a rook colony, too, is flying from place to place, 
cawing gravely in its steady flight, it is almost sure to 
be accompanied by a few pairs of jackdaws, tumbling 
head over heels in a very undignified manner, and “ jack- 
ling” (I know no other word to express their cry) ob- 
trusively, as if for the purpose of notifying their presence 
in the rook-world, though they thus unmistakeably 
betray their kind, and, since qui s’excuse, s’accuse, ac- 
knowledge that they are only interlopers in the circle 
with which they boast their intimacy. 

In fact, the jackdaw is a most unblushing, unmitigated 
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toady to the rook; while, like many toadies among un- 
feathered bipeds, he tries to palm himself off on unsus- 
pecting mortals as an associate upon equal terms with 
the great personages whose society he affects. 

Some of the most persevering toadies among the 
jackdaws pursue their system so far as to build in a 
rook colony ; while others, during the important season 
of breeding, retain sufficient independence of spirit to 
retire to a cranny in a church tower, a chink in a cliff, 
or some hollow tree which they can fairly call their own, 
and there bring up their families in Jackdawdom pure and 
simple. The former, choosing a tree discarded by the 
rooks because it is rotten and hollow, find in their pa- 
trons’ leavings the very habitation which best suits their 
own tastes and inclinations, and with a pertinacity which 
has its counterpart among their featherless antitypes, 
they build and breed under the cold shade of the aristo- 
cracy of Rookdom. ‘True it is that while the nests of 
their patrons are built upon the loftiest waving branches 
of some rugged poplar or airy elm, the toadies are 
obliged to bury themselves in the darkest recesses of a 
hollow tree; but what does it matter? they are “in so- 
ciety,” and people who see them coming to and going 
from the rook colony with bits of stick in their beaks, or 
purveying for their young ones, may very probably 
never notice whether their ultimate destination is to 
the aristocratic locality at “the top of the tree,” or to 
some more humble abode “ in the immediate vicinity.” 

Yes, there is no doubt of it the jackdaw is the very 
bird of all others upon which the naturalist would pitch, 
if (ignorant of Phedrus, of Alsop, of Babrius, or of who- 
ever was the author of the fable of the Jackdaw and the 
Peacocks,) he was asked to name the bird which might 
be most appropriately introduced in such a character as 
that in which the jackdaw there appears. Iam not 
aware, indeed, whether the species originally indicated by 
the fabulist is identical with our English jackdaw. If 
it is so, it only shows an amount of discrimination of 
bird-nature, which fully justifies him in pointing his 
moral by substituting the peacock for the rook as the 
jackdaw’s model; and even if it is not so, the jackdaw 
has so firmly established himself in our English form of 
the fable, that we may be well satisfied with the pro- 
priety of his position there, and profit by the unfortunate 
result of his world-known attempt to appear in borrowed 
plumes. 





SIR THOMAS BRISBANE* 


On the 27th of January, 1860, died, at the age of eighty- 
seven, Sir Thomas Brisbane, one of the most remark- 
able characters in the British army. He was not only 
a soldier, but also a statesman, a navigator, and astro- 
nomer; and, to crown all, a devout and exemplary 
Christian. 

Sir Thomas Brisbane was born at Brisbane, in Ayr- 
shire, on the 23rd of July, 1773. His father served 
under the Duke of Cumberland at Culloden, in 1746, 
and died in 1812, at the advanced age of ninety-two. 
The son entered the army in the year 1789, and was 
appointed to the 38th Regiment of Foot, which he 
joined the following year at Cork. In 1791 the regi- 
ment was quartered at Galway, where he became ac- 
quainted with the Duke of Wellington, who was then 
a lieutenant in a regiment of cavalry. 





* Sir Thomas Makdougall Brisbane, Bart., Brigadier-General in the 
British Army, Governor of New South Wales, and founder of the Obsery- 
atory at Paramatia, Queensland, Australia, We are indebted for most of 
the very interesting information contained in the following article, toa 
memoir printed for private circulation, 








On the breaking out of the war, in 1793, Brisbane 
proceeded to Glasgow to raise an independent company, 
which was attached tothe 53rd regiment, then quartered 
in Edinburgh. They were ordered to join the army in 
Flanders under the Duke of York, and took part in the 
first action of the war in the wood of St. Amand. At 
Lincelles, where the Guards distinguished themselves, 
that gallant corps was relieved by the 53rd regiment at 
night. After various battles and sieges, the army fell 
back upon Nieuport, where the 53rd remained during 
the winter. In April, 1794, the French were attacked 
in the neighbourhood of Lille, and although they were 
driven before the English, on the following day they 
renewed the attack, and owing to some of the columns 
not coming forward to their support, their loss was 
severe. During the action, Captain Brisbane lost no 
fewer than twenty-two men out of thirty-three. The 
winter of 1794-95 was one of the severest ever known in 
Europe. The troops were literally frozen to the ground 
every morning, and in one of those severe nights 800 
men were frozen to death. The Rhine and the Waal 
were so completely ice-bound that the French army 
was enabled to cross over with all their artillery and 
baggage. It was then that Pichegru was the conqueror 
of Holland. 

Sir Thomas’s own account of the siege of Valen- 
ciennes, and subsequent movements, reminds us of some 
of the circumstances in the old wars of Flanders, though 
with very different results. The troops had no Marl- 
borough, as in those days, to lead them to victory. 

In the spring of 1795 the British army were marched 
into Hanvuver, and having embarked in the river Weser 
for England, the 53rd landed and marched to Norwich. 
The regiment soon had its full complement of men, and 
was ordered to Southampton to form part of a large 
army under the command of Sir Ralph Abercrombie, to 
attack the West India Islands. The fleet sailed in 
November, and encountered severe gales, by which 
many lives were lost. It was during this service that 
Brisbane turned his attention to navigation and astro- 
nomy, in which he afterwards. became so famous; and 
we cannot do better than allow him to relate the cir- 
cumstances in his own words: “ Our ship, the ‘ William 
and Mary,’ a Newcastle collier, commanded by Captain 
Gordon, separated from the fleet, and after our vessel 
had sailed alone for some weeks the mate came to my 
cabin one morning at four o’clock and awoke me to say 
that they had made the land, but he was afraid it was 
the main continent. I immediately got upon deck, and 
found the ship among the breakers, and the captain, on 
seeing the danger, said, ‘ Lord have mercy on us, for we 
are all gone.’ I said, ‘That is all very well, but let us do 
everything we can to save the ship.’ He ordered the 
helm to be put hard down; but so completely were the 
seamen paralysed by their awful situation, that not one 
of them would touch a rope. With the assistance of 
the officers, I with my own hands eased off the main 
boom to allow the ship to pay off, and the sails to draw 
upon the other tack. Most providentially the wind 
came from the coast and filled the sails, and though we 
were from four to ten in the morning in this critical 
juncture, yet we found ourselves at length off the bank. 
Reflecting that I might often, even in the course of my 
life and services, be exposed to similar errors, I was 
determined to make myself acquainted with navigation 
and astronomy, and for that purpose I got the best books 
and instruments, and in time became so well acquainted 
with these sciences, that when I was returning home I 
was enabled to work the ship’s way; and having since 





crossed the tropics eleven times, and circumnavigated 
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the globe, I have found the greatest possible advantage 
from my knowledge of lunar observation and calculations 
of the longitude. In proof of which, on sailing from 
Port Jackson to Cape Horn, in 1825, a distance of about 
8000 miles, I predicted our making the land to within a 
few minutes. We steered our course to Cape Frio, on 
the Brazil coast, and when I expected it to be near, 
on account of my observation and reckoning, I got upon 
deck at four o’clock in the morning to tell the captain to 
shorten sail, as we had not a run till daylight; upon 
which he replied that by his reckoning he was not 
within 500 miles of it; but when daylight appeared, we 
were within one league of it, and anchored that evening 
in Rio de Janeiro.” 

When the ship in w’ ‘ch Brisbane was reached Bar- 
badoes, they found that none of the fleet had arrived, 
and were at that island for nearly six weeks before they 
were joined by the rest of the expeditionary force, They 
proceeded to St. Lucia, and under the command of Sir 
John Moore landed there, and had a most severe affair, 
as the enemy received them front rank kneeling, and the 
other two ranks fired over their heads, They lost eighty- 
two men of the two leading companies. Sir John Moore 
ordered Brisbane to follow the enemy, and he soon 
picked up 500 stand of arms, and prisoners; but to his 
great mortification, at daybreak he did not find one 
white man amongst them. 

After some very hard service during more than four 
years, he was informed that his friends, in order to get 
him out of the West Indies, had purchased for him a 
lieutenant-coloneley in the 69th regiment, which had 
recently returned from these islands, and was not likely 
soon to go back. Colonel Brisbane instantly embarked 
for England, and landing at Portsmouth, he inquired of 
General Whitelock where the 69th was stationed, and 
was informed that it had sailed three weeks before for 
Jamaica. His health having suffered from the climate 
and hard service in the West Indies, he judged it pru- 
dent to pass the winter at Cheltenham, before joining 
the regiment, which had been thus speedily packed off 
on account of the bad state it had got into, under the 
command of its former lieutenant-colonel and senior 
captain. On joining the regiment at Kingston, Jamaica, 
he called the officers together, and addressed them. He 
told them that they were well acquainted with the cause 
that had brought them to the colony, and that he ex- 
pected the support of every officer in the corps. He 
warned them, that if this was not frankly and fully 
afforded, he should report them to the commander-in- 
chief, to have them removed out of the regiment, or out 
of the service. He found the men in a very demoralized 
and unhealthy state, from two causes; first, the want of 
proper discipline and arrangements for their comfort; 
and second, the soldiers being allowed to lay out nearly 
all their money on intoxicating drinks, in place of vege- 
tables, and other things needful for their health and 
comfort. Being assisted by his officers, he soon, by a 
little attention to discipline and the messes of the men, 
effected a wonderful change in the health and character 
of the troops, so much so, that two military hospitals, 
which had previously been filled with sick, were both 
shut up; and when they embarked for England, only 
one man was unable to be removed.* Sir George 





* The following memorandum by Sir Thomas Brisbane, in regard to 
the site of barracks, deserves notice :—‘‘I reported to the Commander- 
in-Chief some years ago, that the whole of the barracks in the West Indies 
were in the worst possible position; well selected as military points, but 
entirely opposed to the health of troops. They are all upon the leeward 
side of the island instead of the windward. I grieve to say that no change 
has taken place up to this day. The pestilential miasma comes from the 





Nugent, the Governor of Jamaica, was highly pleased, 
and told him by letter, that he never saw so rapid an 
improvement on any corps during so short a period. 
In England the regiment was complimented by the 
civic authorities of several towns where they were 
quartered, for their good conduct; and the Mayor of 
Colchester stated that the 69th regiment was the only 
one which had left that place, for a long period, without 
even a single soldier having been brought before a 
magistrate for any irregularity. 

In 1810, Colonel Brisbane was appointed to the staff 
at Canterbury, as Assistant Adjutant-Generai; and on 
the army going out to Portugal, he was most anxious 
to serve under the Duke of Wellington, and applied to 
Sir Thomas Picton and the Duke himself, when he re- 
ceived an appointment as Brigadier-General in the year 
1812. 

He proceeded immediately to Grenada, the head quarters 
of the Duke, who received him with the utmost kindness, 
and said he was glad to see him, as he had two brigades 
vacant for him, one in the third, and the other in the 
seventh division. He selected the third, commanded by 
his old friend Sir Thomas Picton, under whom he had 
served in the West Indies. At the battle of Vittoria, 
on the 21st of June, 1813, he was ordered to pass the 
bridge of Cadora with his brigade, and so completely 
did they take the enemy by surprise, that he passed a 
large body of French cavalry with the tails of the horses 
turned towards his brigade. The remainder of the 
division joined them in an attack on the French, who 
were strongly posted with formidable artillery. They soon 
drove back the enemy, taking from them twenty-eight 
pieces of artillery, pressing them under the walls of 
Vittoria, where they were attacked by the rest of the 
British army, and completely routed. So signal was 
the defeat, that King Joseph’s carriages, plate, and wines, 
with everything belonging to him, fell into their hands ; 
and that same evening Brisbane ate off his Majesty’s 
plate, and partook of his wine. Had he allowed his men 
to follow the fugitives, and pick up the boxes of money 
which could have been gathered, they might have en- 
riched themselves to a very great extent. As it was, he 
waylaid the stragglers, and made them disgorge their 
plunder, and next morning he had three such piles of 
dollars as enabled him to divide five dollars to every 
soldier belonging to the brigade. ‘This day’s action cost 
the division 90 officers and 1800 men. At Orthes, one 
of the severest actions with the enemy in the south of 
France, General Brisbane commanded two brigades of 
the army, and had an extremely hard fight to dislodge 
the enemy from their different positions ; but succeeded, 
though with excessive loss, as he had 700 men killed 
and wounded ont of the two brigades. During the bat- 
tle of Toulouse, while standing on the banks of the canal, 
a cannon-shot took off the cock of his hat, spun him 
round with irresistible force, and knocked him flat on 
the ground. He was so confused with the violence of 
the concussion, that he deemed it prudent to send for 
the officer next in command to be near him, and to take 
the command of the brigade in case of necessity. When 
in this state of confusion, he was shot through the left 
arm by a musket-ball, when the blood flowing profusely 
from the wound immediately relieved his head and 
restored him to his senses. The abdication of Napoleon, 





windward side, and passes over the islands, accumulating on the leeward 
side. Hence Jamaica is more unhealthy than any other of the islands, 
because it is much the largest. Almost all the islands that I visited had 
posts on the leeward side of Jamaica, where they died out every month. 
On the weather side of St. Vincents we had posts for two years, during 
which we never losé either officer or man,” 
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announced by Soult to Wellington, for the present put a 
stop to the war in that quarter. 

It having been resolved by the British Government to 
send four brigades to America, Brisbane was appointed 
to the command of one of them. In June, 1814, they 
proceeded down the Garonne to Bordeaux, embarked on 
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wise have fallen on the enemy, and foully murdered 
them. From that date the regulation was faithfully 
observed on both sides. ‘ 

Sir Thomas’s service in America exempted him from 
the campaign and battle of Waterloo. On landing at 
Portsmouth from Quebec he found an order for him to 
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board line-of-battle ships, reached Quebec about the end 
of July, and proceeded to Montreal. General Brisbane, 
on his assuming the command of the advance, found 
every possible atrocity committed on both sides. The 
sentries were frequently attacked, and a number of 
isolated individuals murdered. This system was so 
opposite to what he had been accustomed in the Duke 
of Wellington’s army, that he immediately wrote to 
General M‘Comb, to propose that they should carry on 
the warfare on the same system as was followed by the 
European armies. He received a very polite reply from 
the General, stating that if the British officer would give 
the order to his troops, he would undertake to see it 
enforced on the part of those of the United States. The 
American commander, General M‘Comb, asked leave to 
carry away for burial the dead body of.one of their 
officers at Plattsburgh. Brisbane at once granted leave, 
and continued standing beside the Americans, while at 
least 700 Indians stood behind him. They would other- 





take the command of twelve regiments and proceed to 
Paris, and place himself under the command of the Duke 


of Wellington. Shortly after his arrival at Paris, his 
Grace directed Brisbane to have these regiments drawn 
up in order, that he might review them. They were 
accordingly formed into two lines of nearly five thousand 
men each; and when his Grace looked down these lines 
he exclaimed, “Had I had these men at Waterloo, I 
should not have wanted the assistance of Prussians.” 
They consisted of his oldest and best troops. 

In 1820, the Duke of Wellington and he were walking 
arm in arm one day in Paris, and conversing on the 
idleness to which many of them would be doomed on 
the reducing of the army to the peace establishment, 
when Sir Thomas remarked that he should gladly serve 
his Majesty in New South Wales if no one were dis- 
placed to make way for him. Not many days after, the 


Duke, meeting him on the street, with a hearty and fa- 
miliar laugh said— 
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“Do you know, Sir Thomas, what Lord Bathurst 
writes me this morning? That he wants one that will 
govern, not the heavens, but the earth, in New South 
Wales.” Sir Thomas replied, warmly— 

“ Your Grace can certify all the years during which I 
have had the honour to serve under you in the Peninsula, 
whether I have ever suffered my scientific predilections 
to interfere with my military duties.” 

“Certainly not, certainly not,” replied his Grace. “I 
shall write his Lordship that, on the contrary, you were 
never in one instance absent or late, morning, noon, or 
night; and that, in addition, you kept the time of the 
army.” 

Shortly afterwards, Sir Thomas was appointed Go- 
vernor of New South Wales. He entered on the duties 
of his office in 1821, and administered the government 
there for upwards of four years. In a new colony and 
a penal settlement he found abundant employment for 
his active and benevolent spirit. His earliest thoughts 
were for the good of the convicts, in connection with 
the good of the country, and the elevation and material 
progress of the colonists. He was the first to discon- 
tinue the profitless and harassing punishments then 
prevailing, which conferred advantage upon none, and 
which only irritated instead of reforming the criminal. 
In place of the treadmill, he set them to turn the mill- 
stone and grind their own meal. As the great want of 
the colonists was labour, he hired out convicts with 
tickets of leave, according to character and skill. Un- 
fortunately, subsequent miscarriages have rendered the 
very phrase ticket of leave nauseous at the present 
day; but Sir Thomas’s plan was no lax or abortive 
amateurship. Delinquency forfeited the leave granted, 
and reduced the individual to his former degrading con- 
finement ; whereas good conduct not only enriched the 
colonial treasury and the settler, but also the convict, 
who shared a fair portion of the fruit of his labour. 
When Sir Thomas entered on his office, only 25,000 
acres of land had been cleared, while, under this process, 
in the course of five years not only was the Government 
at home saved the expense of keeping the convicts, but 
in addition he left the colony with 54,000 acres cleared. 
On his arrival, he found the breed of horses very inferior. 
He took measures, at his own expense, to import the 
finest and best bred horses, of the pure Arabian breed, 
both from Mocha and Calcutta. In a few years, Austra- 
lian horses would have borne comparison with those of 
Great Britain, and they now supply the best mounts for 
the cavalry in India. He introduced the cultivation of 
the vine-plant, the sugar-cane, the cotton-plant, tea, and 
tobacco. 

That portion of the vast Australian Continent where 
Brisbane governed, has prospered beyond all expectation. 
Tt has lately been erected into a separate government, 
under the denomination of Queensland,* and on the shores 
of Moreton Bay a thriving metropolis of the name of 
Brisbane perpetuates the remembrance of the enlightened 
ruler, and of his benevolent and successful exertions for 
the public good. The varied and beautiful productions 
of nature and art in the late International Exhibition, 
which spread themselves to the admiring view of multi- 
tudes under the banner of Queensland, attest the pros- 
perous condition of the colony, and give hope of future 
greatness worthy of the enlightened man who first 
launched it forth on its career of greatness. 

On his being appointed Governor of New South 
Wales, Sir Thomas Brisbane determined to turn the 
situation to account in his indulgence of his favourite 





‘* For a recent report from Queensland, see No, 599, 
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study of astronomy. At his own expense he took out 
the best scientific instruments of various kinds for the 
observation of natural phenomena, and engaged two 
able assistants, allowing them liberal salaries out of his 
private purse. One of them was Mr. Riimker, a 
foreigner, and the other Mr. Dunlop. Shortly after his 
arrival in the colony he looked out for an appropriate 
site for an observatory, and at length fixed upon Para- 
matta, about fourteen miles from Sydney. One result of 
his observations during the years of his government 
was the “Brisbane Catalogue of 7385 Stars of the 
Southern Hemisphere.” To give some idea of the im- 
portance of such a catalogue, we must indulge in a little 
digression, 

The stars of the sky have ever formed a deeply in- 
teresting subject for the reflections of the thinking mind. 
On a bright and cloudless evening we look up to the 
heavens, and there see a number of luminous points 
varying in magnitude and brightness. "We remember to 
have seen them in childhood and youth, and there in old 
age we behold them, unchanged in form and place as 
when we first beheld them. On looking over the 
records of past ages, whether the works of poets or his- 
torians, we find the same objects which attract our gaze 
have done the same to the men of ancient generations. 
In the oldest book in the world, the product of Divine 
revelation, we find the Almighty challenging his servant 
Job in these words: “ Canst thou bind the sweet in- 
fluences of Pleiades, or loose the bands of Orion? Canst 
thou bring forth Mazzaroth in his season? or canst thou 
guide Arcturus with his sons ?” 

Homer makes Ulysses, during his solitary voyage 
from Calypso’s island, while seated on his little raft, turn 
his wakeful eyes to the Pleiades, the Bear, the late- 
setting Bodtes, which some call the Waggon, and 
which never dips in the waters of the ocean. 

When Atneas was about to sail from Epirus to Italy, 
Virgil describes the pilot Palinurus rising from his 
camp bed to catch with his ears every breath which 
might be favourable to their voyage; but not less does he 
explore the midnight sky ; 


Sidera cuncta notat tacito labentia ccelo ; 
Arcturum, pluviasque Hyadas, geminosque Triones, 
Armatumque auro circumspicit Oriona, 


In describing the way to observe the starry sphere, 
we must, in modern phrase, ignore the existence of this 
fair world, with all its rivers and mountains, lakes and 
valleys, and consider our eye as the centre from which 
is to be seen the half of an immense dark blue vault, 
studded with various brilliant points—just one half of 


the vault and no more. We may stand at fifty degrees 
of north latitude, and look all around on the ambient 
air, and its contained gems of lustre; if we go to 
thirty degrees we see what we saw before, a little 
changed in position, from our own change; but what is 
in the lower, or south half of the vault, there is no pos- 
sibility of our knowing. Hence the star-gazers, from 
the times of the Chaldeans to those of Columbus, as 
inhabitants of Europe or Northern Asia, knew not what 
constellations embellished the south. But when naviga- 
tion was improved, and man had boldness enough to 
sail far south, or even round the globe, the boldness of 
the voyagers was rewarded by sights of radiant beauty 
which Ptolemy and Almanzor had never dreamed of. 
They saw the splendid Southern Cross ;* they saw other 
nebulz and other Milky Ways; they saw the Magellanic 
clouds, those black and mysterious openings into a 





* For a description of the southern sky, see “The Leisure Hour,” 
Nos, 671 and 576, 7 
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region of infinity where created imagination trembles to 
enter. Then arose a desire to delineate the southern 
hemisphere; therefore Halley, the friend of Newton, 
sojourned at St. Helena in 1684, and La Caille at the 
Cape of Good Hope in 1752, and also the younger 
Herschell; and hence the ardour of Sir Thomas Bris- 
bane to make a complete catalogue from the observations 
at Paramatta. So highly was this observatory, and the 
scientific observations made there, appreciated in 
Europe, that it was adopted by the British Government, 
and for a time maintained at the public expense—the 
Greenwich of the Southern hemisphere. 

What we have hitherto seen of Sir Thomas Brisbane, 
as a soldier, a governor, a man of science, was open to 
external observation ; but if we go deeper into what is 
known of his moral and spiritual character, in his con- 
verse with his God in secret, we shall find something 
nobler and purer still. He was a humble, sincere 
follower of Christ, and made religion the governing 
principle of all his conduct. There is nothing striking 
or sudden related, as to the all-important transition from 
darkness to light, from the state of nature to the state 
of grace, which must pass upon all who are born again. 
His parents were of superior and Christian character 
and deportment; and his paternal aunt, Lady Maxwell, 
of Pollock, a woman of distinguished piety and bene- 
volence, took a deep interest in his spiritual welfare. 
Doubtless he was a child of many prayers, and gave 
proof of the Divine faithfulness, that if a child is trained 
up in the way he should go, when he is old he will not 
depart from it. In too many instances we see that grace 
does not go by inheritance: “ Not of blood, nor of the 
will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God;” 
yet, to teach Divine truth to the young is an indispens- 
able duty, and is frequently followed by a present and 
visible blessing. Many a prayer did Lady Maxwell offer 
up with him and for him; and he takes delight in 
recording, that the thought of that lady’s counsels and 
prayers never departed from his memory in all the parts 
of the world in which he was called to serve, sustaining 
him in the right ways of the Lord, and stirring his 
spirit to deeds of lofty prowess and Christian philan- 
thropy. She had been early bereaved of her husband 
and only child, and often expressed a wish, amounting 
to a prayer, that her nephew might lay her head in the 
grave. In 1809, at Canterbury, on his way to join the 
army in the Peninsula, he obtained leave to visit his 
paternal home and friends. He was in Edinburgh when 
Lady Maxwell was called home, and had the melancholy 
satisfaction of following her remains, and laying her 
honoured head, as she had long desired, in the grave. 
Here are some of the secret communings of his soul :— 


“New South Wales, September, 1823. 

“ Have had many difficulties and obstacles with which 
to contend, arising principally from the male population. 
In as far as Christianity prevails, I have recently 
received the highest approbation from all ranks and 
denominations, to all my measures, especially the scheme 
for the profitable employment of the convicts. But 
what is that compared to the ‘Divine favour which is 
life ?? I claim no merit to myself, but ascribe all success 
to that grace, which is, I trust, the spring of all my 
actions; and as far as I can feel assured that they are 
approved and accepted in Christ, I feel little concern 
about how man in his weakness may decide. What 
reason have I to be thankful for innumerable mercies 
vouchsafed unto me, while exposed to thousands of 
dangers from without, and a constant warfare from 
within !” 





“Oth November, 1823. 

“Had inexpressible satisfaction in sparing the lives 
of twenty-six fellow-creatures, condemned to death by 
the late criminal court; more particularly I pray on 
behalf of Duffy, sixty-two years of age, ordered for 
execution last Thursday, but whom I freely forgave. 
O Lord, as I freely forgive, may I, through the merits 
of thy Son Jesus Christ, be as freely forgiven all the 
sins of my life. Grant that this lenity may be sanc- 
tified to the criminals, and if I have been the instru- 
ment of saving one soul from death, that I may have 
that soul for my reward. ‘This I shall consider as a rich 
recompence. O the unspeakable value of an immortal 
soul !” 

“7th March, 1824. 

“This day had the comfortable reflection of a worthy 
partaking of the Holy Eucharist along with my dear 
wife. Oh that I could sufficiently appreciate the won- 
derful love of our Saviour in dying to redeem lost sin- 
ners like me; and that I might receive fresh strength 
to glorify his name. When I compare my thoughts, 
words, and actions, with God’s holy law, I have the 
sentence of death in myself, and gladly receive the Lord 
Jesus as my righteousness and strength.” 


Passionately fond of astronomy, and all observations 
akin to it, he erected an observatory at Brisbane, his 
native place. Among all his instruments and books 
on astronomy, and journals of observations, he care- 
fully laid a copy of the Word of God. Every morn- 
ing, when dawn was breaking, Sir Thomas ascended the 
knoll to take his observations. When the morning was 
hazy, and dark clouds intercepted his view of the works 
of God, he turned and read a chapter of his word. 

In November, 1819, previous to his setting out for 
New South Wales, he was united in marriage to a lady 
in every respect worthy of him. This was Anna Maria, 
the eldest surviving daughter of Sir Henry Hay Mak- 
dougall of Makerston, Baronet. Elegant in manners, 
and possessed of refined taste and vigorous intellect, en- 
nobled by Christian principle, Lady Brisbane shared in 
every service and every suffering that fell to her hus- 
band’s lot. Sir Walter Scott thus mentions the event 
in a letter to his son, dated Edinburgh, November 13th, 
1819. 


“Dear Walter—We had a visit from a very fine fellow 
indeed, at Abbotsford, Sir Thomas Brisbane, who long 


commanded a brigade in the Peninsula. He is very 
scientific, but bores no one with it, being at the same 
time a well-informed man on all subjects, and particularly 
alert in his own profession, and willing to talk about 
what he has seen. Sir Henry Hay Makdougall, whose 
eldest daughter he is to marry, brought him to Abbots- 
ford on a sort of wedding visit, as we are cousins, 
according to the old fashion of country kin.” 


The fruit of this marriage was two sons and two 
daughters. The youngest, a son, was born at sca, off 
Rio de Janeiro, on the voyage home from Australia, on 
the 2nd of March, 1826, and died on the 26th of May, 
less than three months after his birth. Wasted by sea- 
sickness, and weakened by the change of climate, and 
exposed to allthe discomforts of a life on ship-board, 
Lady Brisbane gave birth to this beautiful child. She 
would fain have had him spared ; but the Lord appointed 
otherwise. The mother endured unutterable anguish 
from the bereavement, but doubtless was supported by 
the same Almighty Power that sent the trial. The 
other members of this happy family all grew up to 
maturity. The delight of their parents was to train up 
their children in the way they should go; and their 
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assiduities and prayers were not in vain. The eldest 
daughter, born August 27th, 1821, at Cork, while her 
father commanded the forces in the north-west of 
Ireland, died at Brisbane in Ayrshire, on the 26th of 
February 1849, a lovely example of Christian grace and 
virtue. Thomas, born at New South Wales, 24th August 
1824, early entered the army, and had a commission in 
the 34th regiment, of which his father was colonel. He 
spent the summer of 1849 with his parents, to comfort 
them after his sister’s death, and in autumn proceeded 
to Gibraltar. He became the friend of Mr. Tasker, the 
Presbyterian minister officiating there; and once in con- 
versation with his friend, the young officer deplored 
how little good he had yet done, how unworthy of such 
parents, and aunts, and sisters he had been, and told 
how he ardently prayed and purposed, on returning 
home, that he might walk with God, and live so as to 
insure the hope that he might be at length with his 
beautiful and sainted sister. He had arranged to return 
with the first steamer passing the Rock from India for 
England, in November. When the minister with whom 
he was to return called for him to take their departure, 
Mr. Brisbane attempted to leave his bed, and in the 
effort nearly fainted. He had been seized with the 
Rock fever, and in spite of all that skill and friendship 
could do, on the 15th of November 1849 he died. 

There remained now to the sorrowing and bereaved 
parents only one child, their younger daughter, Eleanor 
Australia, born at Sydney, 7th of April, 1823. Her 
health also declined. But while her outward per- 


son perished, her inward life was renewed day by day. 
Not long before the close of her earthly sojourn, she 
said that “she desired to depart, and be with Christ. 
Her Saviour,” she said, “had loved, and so loved the 
members of that family of which she was the only one 


remaining, as to take them to himself. She knew her 
beloved father and mother were resting in the Lord 
Jesus as their righteousness and their strength, and 
would in due time follow, and she was ready to go home.” 
For change of air and scene, they lived for a time at 
Ventnor, in the Isle of Wight; and there she resigned 
her spirit into the hands of her God and Saviour, on the 
9th of April, 1852, at the age of twenty-nine. Her re- 
mains were brought to Brisbane, and her desolate parents 
returned to their desolate home, cast down, but not 
destroyed, and opening not their mouths, for the Lord 
had done it. 

After returning from New South Wales, Sir Thomas 
did not engage in active service. In 1836 he was 
offered the command of the army in Canada, and in 1838 
Lord Hill offered him the chief command in India; but 
he had seen and done so much active service in various 
quarters of the globe, that it was not thought advisable 
for him to venture into either of those climates at his 
time of life. 

He was colonel of the 34th regiment, and reviewed it 
at Dublin in 1844. With his wonted benevolence, he 
provided a sumptuous dinner in the barrack square for 
the whole of the non-commissioned officers and privates, 
with their wives and children. The regiment served in 
the Crimean war with its accustomed gallantry; and in 
1857, before proceeding to India, they were quartered in 
Edinburgh, where, on the 20th of July, the regiment 
being drawn up on the Castle Hill, on three sides of a 
square, their gallant colonel, now in his eighty-fourth 
year, inspected them, putting questions to several of the 
decorated officers and men about the battles in which 
they had fought and the services they had seen. He 
then took an affectionate farewell :— 34th Regiment, I 
take an affectionate leave of you all; I commend you to 
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the God of battles, who has covered my head in scores 
of battles, during the last sixty-seven years, in which I 
have been a soldier. I cannot expect to meet you on 
earth again; but while I live, your honour shall be dear 
to my heart—you shall ever be present in my prayers.” 

After this, his life was protracted for two years and a 
half more. From the same old mansion-house of Bris- 
bane, in which he was born eighty-seven years before, 
he was taken to his heavenly home. For the last few 
weeks he was unable to leave his bed; but he was 
without sickness or pain. He enjoyed more than ever 
the Word of God and the privilege of prayer. With all 
his faculties entire to the last, he declared that his life 
had been crowned with loving kindness and tender 
mercy. He gradually grew weaker, and on the morning 
of Friday, the 27th of January, 1860, without a struggle 
or a sigh he passed away. 





WEST OF KILLARNEY. 
BY EDWIN DUNKIN, ESQ., F.B.A.8. 
CHAPTER III. 

On the hill between Glanleam and Knightstown the old 
parish church of Valencia is situated, or rather the old 
church tower, the body of the building having been taken 
down some years since. It is a landmark for vessels enter- 
ing the harbour, and is surrounded by the Protestant 
graveyard, that for the Roman Catholics being a little 
higher on the hill. The glebe-house is almost in ruins, 
and inhabited by a few poor people. A small but neat 
Protestant church has lately been erected near Knights- 
town, in which service is performed on Sunday morn- 
ings. The Roman Catholic chapel is erected near the 
centre of the island, about three miles from Knights- 
town; it is a very plain whitewashed structure, built in 
the form of a cross, and dedicated to St. Joseph. There 
is at no great distance from this chapel a holy well 
called Tubbereen-downy, presided over by a female 
saint related to St. Patrick. This saintess holds court 
here once a year, locally termed “a pattern,” or patron, 
from its being held on the day consecrated to the 
patron saint. At this time people afflicted with any 
disease flock from all parts of the neighbourhood to 
this well, where they perform some kind of ceremony 
called “rounds,” which means the repetition of a stated 
number of prayers, addressed principally to the patron 
saintess. Iwas not able to gather whether the invalids 
were benefited by their journey; but of course we must 
assume, for want of evidence to the contrary, that they 
were. Old and young also attend the gathering for a 
holiday, to stroll about in idleness, or to mingle in the 
amusements of a kind of fair. 

The most northerly point on the island of Valencia is 
called Reenadrolaun, and is celebrated for the extreme 
wildness of the coast scenery. Rocks of enormous size 
are thrown about in all directions, almost to the upper 
surface of the ground. The waves of the Atlantic 
strike this point with unbroken strength, dashing the 
spray high into the air. It is no exaggeration to say 
that some of the jets of foam occasionally spring to an 
altitude of a hundred feet or more. And then the tints ! 
who can but admire the clear green waves rolling ma- 
jestically one after another on to the dark rocks, against 
which they dash with unwonted fury, and at the same 
moment dissolve into wreaths of the purest white spray, 
causing the prismatic colours to appear against the 
opposite rock; while, on looking towards the west, a 
veil of foam and spray overhangs the coast, lighted up 
at evening by the golden rays of the setting sun? At 
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Trawnagaunaun Bay, a short distance to the east of 
Reenadrolaun, there is a curious hole or dyke of great 
depth, communicating with the sea at high water; 
while immediately to the west of the latter point an 
extraordinary chasm, also of great depth, named 
Coosnahorna, or Barley Bay, is situated. This chasm 
is apparently cut out of the land, and at some dis- 
tant date was named from the circumstance of a vessel 
laden with barley having been unfortunately driven 
into this uninviting place during one stormy night, 
and literally dashed to pieces. The sides of the cliff 
at Coosnahorna are very precipitous, the rocks being 
of an unusually black colour. A little to the south- 
west of Coosnahorna are thé Fogher cliffs, nearly per- 
pendicular, and reaching to an altitude of about seven 
hundred feet. There are two caves in the face of this 
cliff, which were evidently the resort of our old friends 
the smugglers in days gone by. Proceeding west- 
ward, at Craw, the rocks are exceedingly curious and 
interesting; the different strata, formed of purple and 
green slates and grits, being curved in every direc- 
tion. About this place there is a very remarkable chasm, 
or fissure, in the high cliff, into the narrow aperture of 
which the wild and heavy seas come dashing in the 
grandest manner. On the occasion when I visited it, 
the water in the interior gully appeared white and agi- 
tated like one foaming mass, as if the whole body of 
liquid were boiling, and inclosed within a huge cauldron. 
Aided by a north-west wind, the waves on this day 
were breaking with the utmost fury against the cliff, 
sending the spray into the air to an enormous height. 
So great is the force of the water which is dashed into 
the narrow aperture of the fissure during stormy 
weather, that a foot-bridge, which the knight of Kerry 
had erected for the purpose of admiring this natural 
warfare from the best point of view, was washed away, 
although the rocks on which it was placed were more than 
a hundred feet in height. Near this place there is a 
remain in the form of two upright stones, which had 
apparently formed a doorway to some ancient building, 
but there are no other traces near. 

Bray Head, the western extremity of the island, is a 
high and noble cliff, presenting a fine appearance from 
the sea. It is surmounted by a signal tower, one of a 
series erected on some of the headlands on this part of 
the coast, and in sight of each other, similar to the 
Martello towers in England. A decayed military road 
leads to the tower, which has long since fallen into 
disuse. The view from Bray Head is superb on a clear 
day: the splendid waters of the Atlantic are spread 
before us comparatively calm and peaceful, while the 
Dingle Hills, Blasket Islands, Foze Rock, Skelligs, the 
Bull, Cow, and Calf, and the Dursey islands, are visible. 
These, with Puffin Island and the Lemon Rock, which 
are much nearer, almost encircle the horizon on the 
Atlantic from north to south. 

There are a few ancient remains scattered about the 
island of Valencia, some of which have probably existed 
before the introduction of Christianity. The principal of 
these is a cromlech on one of the hills, the flat stone of 
which, forming the roof or top, bears the traces of three 
holes, apparently to suit the feet of a tripod; there is 
also a channel or groove, probably used to carry away 
the blood of the sacrifice. Several of the ancient relics 
called “ gallauns” are scattered here and there. These 
are solitary upright stones, bearing in their appearance 
every evidence of great antiquity. ‘There is also an 
ancient stone cross, with an inscription in the Ogham 
character. This remain is situated in one of the “five 
childs’ burying places,” spots selected for the interment 
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of unbaptized children. Many antiquaries consider that 
the Ogham writing is the work of the pagan Drnids; 
but it has been satisfactorily proved that it was also 
practised by the ecclesiastics at the earliest times of the 
Christian era, many stones having been found amongst 
the ruins of ancient oratories, with inscriptions in this 
character. 

Remains of an ecclesiastial structure, probably a 
oratory, are to be found on a small island east of Begin. 
ish. In former ages, it was doubtless the residence of 
a monk or monks, who lived here in retirement, dis 
turbed only by the company of penitential visitors 
Ruins of buildings of this kind are still existing in 
many parts of Ireland. If we cross Dingle Bay t 
the barony of Corcaguiny, we shall find remains of some 
of these oratories, which exhibit in their construction an 
imperfect development of the Roman mode of building, 
which carries us back to the very earliest ages of Chris. 
tianity. An oratory at Gallerus, near Smerwick, in the 
Dingle peninsula, is still in a state of moderate pre 
servation. It is perhaps the most beautifully con- 
structed and perfectly preserved of these ancient struc. 
tures. It is built in a pyramidal form, with stone found 
in the district, and is externally twenty-three feet long 
by ten broad, and sixteen feet high to the apex of the 
pyramid. It can scarcely be questioned that this class 
of buildings was originally erected for the private devo- 
tions of their founders exclusively ; for not only do we 
find the cells which served as habitations for the founders, 
but also the tombs in which they were interred. And 
it may further be assumed that these oratories probably 
belonged to the most distinguished saints in Ireland, 
who, after passing the evening of their lives in these 
religious houses, devoting their time to prayer and 
penance, were finally interred there. Hence, it is most 
probable that such structures came to. be used in sub 
sequent times by devotees as penitentiaries, and r- 
garded as such exclusively. It is certain, however, that 
the inhabitants considered these sanctuaries as in 
violate, and were accustomed to fly to them in the 
hope of safety—a hope, however, which was not always 
realized. 

At Reenageeveen, near Knightstown, the rock-pools 
contain several varieties of actinia, or seaanemone. The 
colour of the greater number is a deep crimson; others 
are much paler, some even approaching to dirty white 
Specimens of dark purple echinus are also found. It 
would do a naturalist’s heart good to spend a few hours 
at Reenageeveen amongst this low order of animals, 
which thrive only over a very limited portion of the 
rocks. About seventy different kinds of sea-weed have 
been collected, but the harbour is peculiarly devoid of 
shells of any rarity. I saw several fine specimens o 
fern in different parts of the island; about twenty 
varieties have been found. 

In Valencia, a considerable amount of land is devoted 
to pasturage, which accounts for the great numbers of 
cattle and sheep seen in every direction. The small 
Kerry cows, with their short legs, long horns, and ples 
sant faces, have become celebrated for their good supply 
of milk; and even in England their fame is not ur 
known, vast numbers having been exported to thal 
country. 

An abundance of fish is secured in thé harbout. 
During my residence, I was a witness of the high state of 
excitement amongst the fishermen, when an unexpected 
great haul of herrings took place. ‘wo or three boals 
returned one morning with some thousand fish. This 
was enough to cause all the nets in store to be imme 
diately brought out for use; and many a fisherman that 
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day was seen cobbling up the holes which were found 
in them. The following evening was peculiarly calm 
and serene, as the many full-crewed fishing boats passed 
down towards the mouth of the harbour in both direc- 
tions, the stillness being broken only by the measured 
sounds of the oars as they glided over the smooth 
water. Many a heart was elated in the prospect of 
success, which was not, however, confined to the occu- 
pants of the boats, but shared by many friends left be- 
hind. The proportional luck on this second evening 
was not so great as was expected, though a large amount 
of fish was secured. Several varieties are caught in the 
course of the year; but the principal which came under 
my notice were turbot, mackerel, hake, and herrings. 
The population of Valencia formerly amounted to more 
than 3000. Owing, however, to the great mortality 
during the desolating famine of 1847, and by subsequent 
emigration, it is now very little over 2000. By the 
census of 1851 it was 2482. The whole of this popula- 
tion are Roman Catholics, excepting only about seventy 
Protestants, who represent the principal families in the 
isand. The Roman Catholic inhabitants are very little 
educated, and, in religious matters, are under the control 
and power of the priest, who is, however, much re- 
spected, even by the Protestants. The rising race on 
the island, shoeless and stockingless as they are, have 
great advantages over their ancestors, as they can learn 
to read and write in the national schools which are now 
established. Some time since, a school was formed for 
the benefit of the children of the poor, by a few sincere 
Protestants; but though every doctrinal subject was 
avoided which might tend to offend the priest, yet he 
appeared to be afraid of the consequences, by suddenly 
prohibiting the attendance of the children. The power 
of the priest in these matters is so great, that the 


parents had nothing to do but obey, and thus this 
philanthropic attempt was entirely frustrated. 

On a very fine and clear day in June, we were invited 
by a friend to accompany him in a pleasure sail on the 


then gentle waves of the Atlantic. The harbour of Va- 
lencia at the time appeared in more than its usual love- 
liness, and the peaks of distant mountains, which are 
generally invisible, might be dimly discerned through 
the blue and purple summer haze which the landscape 
painter knows how to imitate so well. Seated, as we 
soon were, under the care of our friend, in the fast- 
sailing boat, the “ Colleen Dhas,” we were very shortly 
lying under the northern mainland cliffs, of which 
Doulus Head is the western extremity. Here we en- 
tered into one of the most magnificent caves to be found 
in Ireland. Its exact locality in the cliff is so com- 
pletely hidden, that we, as strangers, though we had 
been informed of its existence, could not perceive the 
least trace before we were actually at the entrance. 
As our boat glided through the narrow opening into the 
dark and gloomy abyss, one could scarcely help being 
overwhelmed at the sight, the mind being filled with 
utter astonishment and awe at the magnificent appear- 
ance of this natural curiosity. The cave is very long 
and deep, the roof being arched, and about sixty or 
seventy feet from the surface of the water. Immense 
drops of filtered water are continually falling from the 
roof, causing a ceaseless splashing into the deep green 
seabelow. The rocks have a green and red tinge, visible 
through the dim light. Some visitors have remarked— 
and there is much truth in the similitude—that this cave 
has a striking resemblance to the sacred aisles of a cathe- 
dral, even to the altar, which is typified by an immense 
flat rock at the far end; and then at each side appear 
Side-entrances for the priest and his attendants, these 
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being low arched caves branching off still farther into the 
innermost recesses of the mountain. The echo here is 
remarkable. The striking of the boat by an oar is 
enough for a response like the loudest crash of thunder. 
Bands of music have on special occasions been brought 
there, for the purpose of listening to the echo produced 
by the strains of concerted instrumental music. This 
cave is considered to be one of the principal lions of the 
neighbourhood, and I think deservedly so. It was 
visited by the Prince of Wales on the 20th of April 1858, 
and also by Prince Alfred on the 2nd of July in the 
same year. It had been previously explored by the Lord 
Lieutenant, the Earl of Carlisle. 

Leaving this superb work of nature, we entered the 
Atlantic, passing Doulus Head, a fine headland celebrated 
for the curious contortions in the strata of which it is 
composed. The noble expanse of Dingle Bay lay before 
us; but beautiful as it appeared, not a ship or boat of 
any kind, saving our own, was there to add to the 
beauty of the view. From this point, the lofty and 
rugged cliffs on the island of Valencia could be seen in 
all their wildness. On a subsequent occasion, while 
cruising about the harbour in the same fairy yacht, we 
passed up the Caherciveen creek as far as Ballycarbery 
Castle, now in ruins, though the principal walls are still 
standing. ‘There are other remains near, showing that 
this old castle must have been a very considerable for- 
tress in its time. The origin of this very ancient feudal 
remain is lost in obscurity ; but tradition says that it was 
probably held, in the early history of Ireland, by some 
member of the McCarthys, who, as a family, possessed 
a large portion of this district of Kerry. Itis supposed 
that its present ruinous condition is owing in great 
measure to the forces of Oliver Cromwell, who, to pre- 
vent the chance of a future rebellion, destroyed nearly all 
the old feudal castles in the country. This old and 
stately ruin, as seen from Knightstown, forms a most 
interesting addition to the landscape, and affords material, 
in quiet moments, for contrasting the turbulent period 
in the history of our country, when these fortified castles 
were necessary, with our own peaceful and industrious 
times, resulting from the enlightened policy of the pre- 
sent age. 

The well-known Valencia slate slabs, which have 
obtained a considerable reputation for their durability, 
are procured from the quarry on the north side of the 
hill Geokaun. My friend Mr. Lecky, engineer to the 
works, says that “the best blocks are over nine feet 
thick, in a vertical line; this gives us blocks fourteen 
feet in length, of good slate, and our widths are limited 
by the natural joints, which are nearly magnetic north 
and south. Under this nine-foot bed is one thirty feet 
thick, of a softer and better description of slate, more 
suitable for making roofing-slates.” Slabs can be ob- 
tained from these quarries of nearly any dimension. It 
is a busy scene to watch the quarrymen shifting out the 
blocks from the position in which they have lain from an 
indefinite period, by gunpowder and hand-work. When 
this is done, they are lifted by a travelling crane, which 
is supported from the roof of the quarry, and placed on 
waggons for conveyance to the squaring house. Here 
they are duly cut by sets of parallel saws worked by 
steam-power; one set for squaring the sides of the 
block, and another the ends. The blocks, after this first 
operation at the quarry, are conveyed to the slate-works 
at Knightstown, where their surfaces are planed smooth. 
They are then sawed into slabs of required thickness, 
after which they are ready for exportation. These slabs 
are manufactured into many articles of common use, such 
as tables, chairs, garden-seats, tanks, etc. Slabs for 
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export are cut of various sizes, the largest being about 
twelve feet by six feet; but there are some which were 
cut for the Earl of Kenmare’s seat, near Killarney, which 
are at least twenty feet in length. One of the largest 
slabs ever obtained at this quarry has been nianufactured 
into the form of a cross, and is now fixed to the Roman 
Catholic chapel at Caherciveen. About two thousand 
tons of slate are annually exported. In 1862, about 
one hundred and fifty men were employed by the com- 
pany, nearly all of whom were Irishmen, and inhabitants 
of the island. ‘The foreman of the works at the quarry 
is a Welshman. 

Several remains, showing the connection of the Spa- 
niards with the south-western coast of Ireland, have been 
found in several districts, but more particularly near 
Dingle. Detachments of Spanish troops have frequently 
landed on these shores to assist the rebellious inhabit- 
ants in their attempts to throw off the authority of the 
English. A considerable number landed near Smerwick 
in 1579, near which place they are said to have buried 
the Pope’s consecrated banner, and also a large amount 
of treasure. Several articles of pure gold have since 
been discovered, bearing evidence of having belonged to 
the Spaniards, thus confirming the fact. In 1588, many 
ships which formed a portion of the renowned Spanish 
Armada were wrecked on the sea coasts of Munster: 
two of which were lost in the Shannon, with 600 men; 
one in Tralee Bay, with 24 men; one in Dingle Bay, 
with 500 men; and another in Desmond, with 800 men. 
In addition to these, several were lost on the shores of 
Connaught, and one at Lough Foyle, making altogether 
a loss of seventeen ships and 5394 men. Valencia has 
probably received Spanish visits on more than one 
occasion, though very few remains of them have been 
found. 

A number of Spanish coins of different value were, 
however, discovered a few years ago, while forming 
an excavation in one of the interior roadways in the 
island. The greater number of these coins were sold to 
a dealer in Caherciveen, who bought them without ask- 
ing questions, and melted them without troubling him- 
self to inquire their origin. Fortunately, however, some 
few which remained were secured by a gentleman, who 
immediately identified them as Spanish coins, with the 
effigies of Ferdinand and Isabella. Some old British 
coins were also found among them, one of which con- 
tains the portrait of bluff King Hal, at the time when 
Anne Boleyn was queen. Another interesting old 
remain of the Spaniards consists of an ancient astrolabe 
in most excellent preservation. This was found acci- 
dentally on the side of one of the hills, where it had 
probably lain protected from the weather during many 
centuries. As a work of skill, it is worthy of attention ; 
the graduations on the metal appear to have been divided 
with the greatest care, and the instrument was probably 
a valuable one in its time. While examining this old 
instrument, I could not refrain from contemplating the 
vast progress in astronomical knowledge since that old 
astrolabe determined the position at sea of, possibly, one 
of the veritable ships of the Armada. "What would our 
' modern sailor do now, if he were to exchange his finely 
divided and exquisitely finished sextant for one of these 
rude but curious old nautical instruments? But, since 
1588, astronomy, like many other things, has advanced 
with the increased intelligence of the age to such a state 
of improvement, that astronomers, as well as sailors, are 
no longer satisfied without instruments constructed with 
the utmost precision. Hence, our old astrolabe, inter- 
esting as it is, is now of no further use but as a 
memorial of a past generation. 








A CHINESE DINNER.* 


Our New Year’s Day having arrived, a native Chinese, 
who was employed as a teacher by some of the officers, 
wishing no doubt to offer us “all the compliments of 
the season,” called for this purpose at so very early an 
hour in the morning, that I was not prepared for hig 
reception; he therefore politely left his card, a strip of 
red-coloured paper, that being emblematical of rejoicing; 
and on it, in these most wonderful written characters, 
what no doubt was his name, titles, and honours at fall 
length, only I did not understand them. A few days 
afterwards I received what I had often expressed a wish 
to receive, namely, an invitation to a Chinese dinner, 
In a huge red envelope, open at one end, was a scarcely 
less huge red slip of paper; upon it were the mystic 
characters conveying the request of the hospitably in- 
clined celestial that I would partake of his dainties. 
The esteemed document having been translated for me 
by a gentleman who deemed himself an adept in the 
lore, Iam enabled to give the English version of this 
most wonderful document, and trust that to those who 
have not had an opportunity of themselves receiving 
such a one, its novelty will be sufficient excuse for the 
space taken up by it. 


It ran thus— 
Rice. 
Ko ‘ i ta 
Which, being interpreted, mean 
Ta Gordon, great man. 
Tsin. 


On twenty-fifth day, at 4 o’clock, drink wine, drink tea, 
eat rice, 
Cuane Cuine Wavy. 

Chang’s (the name of the host) compliments, 

The yamun, or residence of Mr. Chang, was approached 
by us by means of numerous turnings and twistings 
among the streets, of great intricacy; these would have 
been filthy, and indeed were so even now, although the 
intense cold having frozen everything that could be 
frozen, rendered their aspect something less repulsive 
than it would have been had the weather been more 
propitious. The residence itself consisted of a number 
of straggling buildings, all of one story high, and 
thoroughly Chinese in character. Passing through an 
outer range of buildings, we then crossed a well-kept 
paved yard. At either corner tall beams were placed 
upright, a canopy stretching between them at the centre, 
so as in the hot season to afford shelter from the heat of 
the mid-day sun, although at the present time there did 
not seem to be much use for the contrivance. 

Having crossed this open yard, we entered a long 
narrow room ; its front consisted of one large ornamental 
window, glass panes taking the place here of what among 
the less wealthy classes are formed of paper, rendered 
semi-transparent by being soaked in oil. The floor of 
this apartment was formed of large slabs; it was covered 
neither by carpet nor mat. Opposite the door stood a 
highly-polished table, and on it were placed a number 
of very handsome native-made ornaments; among 
others, a magnificent porcelain vase with figures of 
birds and trees in high relief; a lantern, raised upon 4 
stand, stood at either corner of the room; two were sus- 
pended from the roof, and each contained a candle, 
coloured red, in token of the joyous occasion of the party 
given tous. Near either end of the room stood a stove, 
well filled with burning charcoal; it was open at the 
top, except that a safe, made of wire gauze, was placed 





* “China from a Medical Point of View.” By Dr. C. A. Gordon. 
Churchill, - 
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over it. Thére was no flue by which the poisonous 
vapours from the charcoal fire were to be carried off. It 
was evident that these, as they were formed, must 
become mixed with the atmosphere of the apartment. 
Yet, probably in consequence of the imperfectly fitting 
doors and windows, no evil effect is produced by what 
with better built houses would be very pernicious, or 
even fatal to those exposed to it. 

Directly in front of the door, and attached to the wall, 
a tablet stood, having upon it in golden characters what 
we presumed to be a sentence. It was explained to us 
that it did express the moral maxim, “ Not to covet is a 
yvirtue”—this to the native Chinese being a polite man- 
ner of giving expression to what is somewhat more 
forcibly expressed in our tenth commandment. Other 
sentences of kindred import, painted in golden characters 
on a red ground, were placed at intervals along the walls ; 
in some places, suspended in the form of scrolls; in 
others, painted upon the panels that separated the apart- 
ment in which we stood from one of a smaller size, but 
furnished similar to it. 

Our host received us most politely, bowed to and 
shook hands with each of us separately. A number of 
small tables were speedily covered with viands, and in a 
few minutes after our arrival we had taken our places ; 
our party being evidently larger than had been expected, 
for the consul had brought several gentlemen with him. 
Our hospitable entertainer would not take a seat, but 
throughout “ the feast’? continued to heap his attentions 
upon all in turn. 

The chairs upon which we sat had all of them arms; 
were strong, roomy, and well-made. No cloth covered 
the table, but in lieu of that, it was so brightly polished 
and varnished, that the reflection of our faces was per- 
fectly distinct in its surface. Knives and forks of 
English pattern, spoons of the native pattern; but they 
and forks of silver were placed before us. On the table, 
arranged with much taste, were dishes containing fruit, 
fresh as well as preserved. Among the former were 
grapes, pears, and apples; among the latter a species of 
almond seed, which after having been pickled was washed, 
and had a peculiarly delicate taste. There were also 
dishes containing dried seeds of water-melons, preserved 
apples, pears, and plums; and among others, the appear- 
ance of which was altogether new to me, was a pyramid 
of what is called here the Siberian crab.* 

Amidst the small dishes upon which these various 
kinds of fruit were severally placed, were two, each of 
which contained a delicacy of a different order; one of 
these contained a few, very few, neatly cut small slices 
of ham; the other had placed upon it a pyramid of 
angular pieces of what, we were informed, were hard 
boiled eggs, that had been buried in the earth during a 
year. Their colour was by no means attractive, it being 
what to us seemed a most unhealthy grey; the idea of 
tasting them was in itself not pleasant, yet when these 
two prejudices had been got over, the buried eggs did 
not taste so very bad as might have been expected; but 
anything beyond this negative praise of ‘them must, I 
fear, in justice be withheld. 

This course having been removed, small cups were 
placed before us, containing what looked and tasted like 
sweetened rice water (birds’-nest soup, we were informed 
by one of our party who had resided previously here, is 
not fashionable in the north of China). Immediately 
afterwards, a very small cup was placed beside each of us, 
and filled with Sham-shu}, poured hot from a kettle. 





6: The fruit so called is that of the Crategus Layii, and is by the Chinese 
held in great estimation, whether raw, preserved, or as jelly, 
t A spirit prepared from millet, as whisky is from barley. 





A root of a peculiarly white colour was next produced 
upon small dishes; one of these was that of the famous 
Nelumbrium, or water-lily, which is here esteemed a 
great delicacy; the other was the tuber of an edible 
sedge,* imported from the south country, especially 
Canton. 

Then followed a dish kept hot by means of a spirit- 
lamp beneath it, as indeed were all the principal ones 
that succeeded ; it contained shark’s fin, prepared as a 
kind of stew, and tasted not unlike what skate at home 
does; “dinner rolls,” cut in slices and beautifully toasted, 
were now handed round, tasting almost like German 
rusks—so crisp and good they were. 

Some of the preserves which had until now remained 
on the table having been removed, a new series of dishes 
were laid upon it. In one of them were what seemed 
to us to be olives, deprived of their kernel, and pre- 
served in syrup; another looked like French beans, 
sliced and preserved so as to be crisp, although by what 
means it was difficult to suppose; for, so far as we could 
judge by their taste, they had not been placed in either 
vinegar, sugar, or salt. With this course was a small 
dish of sea-weed, and so delicious was it that we reverted 
to it over and over again during the further progress of 
our entertainment. 

The greater number of the dishes that had been par- 
taken of having been removed, they were replaced by 
others. Among these was a delicious haricot blanc of 
kidneys and vegetables, both cut into very small pieces ; 
pumpkins cut into small pieces, and stewed in sweet 
sauce; ham, cooked as a mince, with honey, rice, and 
chestnuts (of course, without the husks). Next came 
one more of the celebrated Chinese dishes, the sea slug,t 
or Beche de mer; it was stewed in a thin kind of sauce: 
and as some of us had asked for chopsticks, in order, as 
far as possible, to partake of our dinner in true China 
fashion, the slippery nature of the sea slug puzzled us 
sadly when attempting to raise the morsel by their 
unaided assistance; the more particularly as the wea- 
ther at the time was so very cold that our fingers 
were rendered quite stiff. A more palatable dish, how- 
ever, than the sea slug, was produced along with it. 
This was a peculiar combination of cabbages and chest- 
nuts, cut fine, and mashed up together. It was voted 
decidedly good. 

This course having been discussed, hot “ puffs,” con- 
taining within them preserved fruit, were by the ser- 
vants in attendance placed upon the small saucers which 
had during the repast been frequently changed in the 
manner of plates. ‘hese puffs were particularly good. 
Sponge-cakes, tinted yellow, and cut into small squares, 
were at the same time handed round, and a kind of 
gruel, or “tea,” prepared from almonds, and highly 
flavoured by them, was placed before us in cups. It 
was delicious. 

But our feast was not yet over—our delicacies were to 
follow. ‘The first of these that made its appearance was 
a dish consisting of apples and water-lily roots, stewed 
together; then we had preserved fruits, as before. 

The host, who hitherto had merely directed the 
attendants from a recess of the room, whence he had 
watched our proceedings, now walked round the com- 
pany assembled at table. To each of his guests he made 
a few remarks; and, addressing one of our party, whose 
general mien and aspect were more venerable than his 
years would perhaps justify, he asked the gentleman, in 
respectful terms, “ how many might his honourable years 
be,” intimating at the same time that his own were in 





* Eleocharis tuberosia, 
tT Holothuria, imported largely from Japan and Ceylon, 
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‘number sixty-seven. As he continued his rounds, 
however, it was discovered, somewhat unpleasantly, that 
he practised a habit which, according to our notions of 
politeness, is decidedly out of place at or near a dinner- 
table—he expectorated like a sailor or an American. 

The time seemed now to have arrived for the intro- 
duction of the solids; all the past seems to have been 
looked upon as so much bye-play—as a whetting of the 
appetite. Mutton boiled, goose stewed, fowl and duck, 
all carved, or rather torn into small pieces, were now 
produced. As, however, no great inroad was made 
upon these delicacies, they were almost instantly re- 
moved; small slices of pickled cucumber were in the 
meantime handed round, with a view, no doubt, to whet 
the appetite, as olives increase the gusto for claret. 
Cakes now appeared, very similar to flour dumplings; 
these, we were told, would have become small loaves of 
bread, had they been baked instead of having been stewed, 
as they were; and as a wind up to this course, a dish of 
salted cabbage was set before us. This was the only one 
that was absolutely unpalatable: it certainly wasso. The 
next course included a dish of cabbage in a different form 
from that just mentioned, and one that was far more 
palatable, the vegetable having been in a peculiarly 
pickled state. ‘Then we had the sounds of fish stuffed 
with shrimps, and a very delicate and delicious dish this 
formed; then, what looked like a stew of vermicelli, 
but what was in reality prepared from the intestines of 
sheep, cut into extremely fine slices. Then we had a 
stew prepared from a peculiar transparent kind of small 
fish found in the Peiho, and with it rice being handed 
to each of us, indicated that dinner was over} and an 
excellent dinner it was. 

The tables having been cleared of eatables, sham-shu 
cups were placed before us. The acting consul now 
proposed the health of our host. It was drunk “ina 


bumper,” and the hospitable old gentleman appeared 
delighted at the honour that had been done him by his 


barbarian guests. So delighted, indeed, did he seem to 
be, that he himself seized the sham-shu kettle, and, 
going clean round the table, helped each one of us to 
another “ bumper ;” but, alas! alas! the sham-shu was 
not good. 

Dessert was laid in an adjoining room; we were ac- 
cordingly invited to repair to it. It had neither stove 
nor fireplace; the temperature during that night de- 
scended to 135 deg. Fahr. It is not, therefore, to be 
wondered at if we felt somewhat cold; in fact, we were 
shivering. Fruit, precisely such as had been placed 
on the dinner-table, was here laid out; the jelly of 
the “Siberian Crab” being served up in addition. 
Forks only were placed beside this jelly. Cups of 
sweetened rice water were again handed round. Cheroots 
were now introduced; the host, who escorted us to 
this apartment, indulged in, and appeared to enjoy, 
“a weed.” He entered into conversation on general 
subjects with those who had a knowledge of his lan- 
guage. 

At the early hour of half-past five o’clock, the consul 
having hinted that it was time for us to depart, a general 
move almost immediately afterwards took place; each of 
us in due form took leave of our host, but, not satisfied 
with that, he accompanied us to the outer entrance of 
his “ Yamun,” having already given orders that a num- 
ber of his retainers should be in attendance with lights. 
As he walked along we observed that two servants held 
up his “train;” and once at the door, he again took 
leave of each of us, bowed, shook our hands, and finally, 
as we all moved off, bowed again as we retired, and in 
native custom shook his own hand. 
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PoLtanD: THE OTHER SIDE OF THE QuUESTION.—A corres- 
pondent sends the following note :—“If the writer of the 
article under the title ‘ Unhappy Poland,’ in No. 606 of ‘The 
Leisure Hour,’ will but read the history of Poland from a.p, 
1400 to the quoted year 1658, he will there readily see that 
Poland was the terror of all its neighbours, and was a perfect 
nuisance to the east of Europe—a general plunderer and des- 
troyer; and that the partition contemplated in 1658, and 
effected towards the end of the last century (though an unjusti- 
fiable act of Russia, Austria, and Prussia), is looked upon by 
very numerous just persons in these last-mentioned countries 
as an act of self-defence. The Poles never were, within the 
historical period, a quiet people, and nothing ever will make 
them other than aggressive and turbulent.” 


THe CoLLEGE oF CARDINALS IN 1863.—The oldest of the 
cardinals is the Cardinal-Priest Antonio Tosti, the Finance- 
Minister of Gregory xv1, now eighty-seven years of age; the 
youngest member of the College is the Cardinal-Deacon Ferreti, 
forty-six years old. The sum-total of the ages of the present 
fifty-eight cardinals amounts to 3803 years, which would give 
an average of sixty-five years. The greatest number of cardinals 
belong to Roman patrician families and the nobility of the States 
of the Church ; a few to the Neapolitan nobility and that of Tus- 
cany and Sardinia; Genoa, Piedmont, and Lombardy are en- 
tirely unrepresented. Of foreigners, there are now members 
of the College six Frenchmen, four Germans, three Spaniards, 
two Hungarians, one Englishman, one Portuguese, and one 
Belgian.—Annuario Romano. 


Size oF Rain-Drops.—The size of the rain-drops as they fell 
on my note-book before starting was fully as large as a four- | 
penny-piece. They decreased in size on ascending; but our 
upward movement was too quick, and we soon passed out of 
rain. On descending from above the clouds, we first encountered 
a dry, then a wet fog; passed into that which may be des- 
cribed as damp air, or exceedingly fine rain ; then experienced 
very fine, but decided drops of rain like pins’ points covering 
the note-book, which then increased in size on approaching the 
earth, but more rapidly when very near the earth. The drops 
of rain, on returning to the earth, were as large as those noted 
on leaving, and rain had been falling heavily all the time we 
were in the balloon.—Mr. Glaisher. 


Locusts on Raitways.~Swarms have in many cases lodged 
on the Ottoman Railway, and compelled the engine-drivers to 
proceed with great caution. The locusts, on being crushed 
by the engine on the rails, make them excessively greasy and 
slippery, so that the wheels will scarcely bite. The conse- 
quence is some degree of danger, and sand has to be dropped 
on the rails to give the wheels a hold. Several trains from 
Ephesus have been considerably behind time through the 
locusts taking possession of the line.—Smyrna Mail. 


Tue Duke’s Razors.— My friend George Smythe, the late 
Lord Strangford, once told me that, staying at Walmer Castle 
with the Duke of Wellington, the Duke informed him, one 
morning at breakfast, that he was obliged to go up to London 
immediately, as all his razors required setting, but he would 
be back to dinner. Lord Strangford very naturally offered to 
lend the Duke his razors, which, luckily for the Duke, he did 
not accept; for Lord S., who was somewhat careless about his 
personal appearance, shaved with razors something like minia- 
ture saws, which made one shudder to look at. Lord 8S. then 
offered to take the razors to Dover, but the Duke replied, ‘ The 
man who always sharpens my razors has sharpened them for 
many years: I would not trust them with any one else. He 
lives in Jermyn Street, and there they must go. So you see, 
Strangford, every man has a weak point, and my weak point 
is about the sharpening of my razors. Perhaps you are not 
aware that I shave myself, and brush my own clothes: I regret 
that I cannot clean my own boots; for men-servants bore me, 
and the presence of a crowd of idle fellows annoys me moré6 
than I can tell you.’ ”—Captain Gronow’s Recollections. 


CoPpENHAGEN Royat Liprary.—The Royal Library at Copen- 
hagen, founded by Christian 111, numbers at this moment no 
less than 400,000 volumes. It possesses, moreover, as is well 
known, the Sanscrit manuscripts brought home by Rask, besides 
those of Niebuhr, and a great many most valuable and rare 
Icelandic uss., chiefly useful for the history of Scandinavia. 





